








VOL. VIII FEBRUARY 24, 1934 


SERMONS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 
SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
The School of Holiness 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification’ (Epistle). 


I 


HAT a sublime program God has willed to give us 

for our life here on earth! “‘Be ye holy, as your 

Father in heaven is holy.’’ Striving to become holy, 

because our heavenly Father is holy, is indeed a 

most blessed privilege for which we should ever be 

grateful. But, because God knows the weakness of our fallen 
fature, He has enjoined holiness as a paramount duty upon each 


one of us, a duty which we may not shirk if we desire to be ready 
for eternal glory with God after this short life on earth. ‘This is 
the will of God, your sanctification,’’ must therefore be indelibly 
printed upon our minds and wills; neither should temptation pro- 
ceeding from the devil, the world or the flesh ever be able to efface 
or obscure this slogan of our lives. The energetic ‘‘Begone Satan!”’ 
from the lips of our divine Savior in last Sunday’s Gospel should 
be made our own and hurled in the face of every tempter who 
tries to lead us away from the path of holiness. It is indeed the 
Supreme struggle to which we were dedicated at our Baptism, 
when we solemnly renounced the allurements of Satan. This 
struggle actually began at the dawn of our reason and continues to 
the very end of our earthly lives. 

Throughout the entire Church year our divine Leader and 
King encourages His followers to work out their sanctification and 
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to make ready for the final resurrection by entering into the spirit 
of His Church during the various seasons and feasts and especially 
at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But during Lent He makes spe- 
cial efforts to fire our zeal in the great struggle against the enemies 
of our souls. We are to prepare ourselves for our spiritual resurrec- 
tion with Him at Easter, which will be to us a guaranty of our 
glorious resurrection after death. As our Lord Himself endured 
the conflict with His enemies, which culminated on Holy Friday 
upon Calvary, and won the final victory over sin and death, so 
we must courageously take up the combat against the foes of our 
salvation and forge ahead on the way of holiness. Then only will 
we come forth on Easter from our tomb of evil habits and sin and 
be sanctified in Christ unto a new life of spiritual joy and progress, 
a foretaste of the promised eternal blessedness with God in heaven. 


II 


Determined to follow our divine Leader on the Lenten road 
to Easter but knowing our sinfulness and the power of our ene- 
mies we cry from the depths of our misery and weakness: “‘Re- 
member, O Lord, Thy bowels of compassion, and Thy mercies 
that are from the beginning of the world, lest at any time our 
enemies rule over us: deliver us, O God of Israel, from all our 
tribulations’ (Introit). Thereupon our trust in God at once as- 
serts itself in the words: ‘““To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust; let me not be ashamed.” 
How beautiful the Prayer of the Church now sums up the sen- 
timents expressed in the Introit: ““O God, who seest that we are 
wholly destitute of strength: do Thou both inwardly and out- 
wardly keep us, that in body we may be preserved from all ad- 
versities, and in soul cleansed from all evil thoughts.”’ 


Assured of God’s help in the arduous work of our sanctifi- 
cation we are now ready to accept the program which Christ 
through His Apostle St. Paul lays before us in the Epistle. The 
Apostle prays and beseeches us in the Lord Jesus that we walk 
and please God according to the precepts which he has given us, 
that we may abound the more, ¢. e., increase in holiness. “For,” 
he continues, “this is the will of God, your sanctification: that 
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you should abstain from fornication, that every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel (his body) in sanctification and 
honor; not in the passion of lust, like the gentiles that know not 
God: and that no man overreach nor circumvent his brother in 
business: because the Lord is the avenger of ali things.’’ And by 
way of emphasis, the Apostle repeats once more: “For God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’ The burden of our program of sanctification may 
be expressed in these words: Be not a caterer to fleshly lust, be not 
unjust in your dealings with your neighbor. Or again: Refrain 
from sensual thoughts, desires, speech and action, because you are 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and love your neighbor, because he is 
a child of God and your brother. How much misery is brought 
into the lives of individuals, into families and entire nations, be- 
cause of the sins of impurity and injustice, which are diametrically 
opposed to holiness! Reviewing our manifold transgressions in this 
regard, ought we not to cultivate a sincere penitential spirit and 
humbly cry to the Lord in the Gradual: “The troubles of my 
heart are multiplied: deliver me from my necessities, O Lord. See 
my abjection and my labour and forgive me all my sins’’? 


We have deserved to be cast off by God for our past sins and 
vices and to be eternally punished. But He has suffered us till now 
and is willing to forgive us if we are truly repentent. The Tract 
of the Mass gives beautiful expression to our gratitude: “Give 
glory to the Lord, for He is good: for His mercy endureth for 
ever.” 


III 


Still more does the goodness of God shine forth in the 
Gospel. In it we are symbolically shown the glorious reward which 
will be ours, if we undergo the combat against our enemies, the 
devil, the world and the flesh. We behold Christ in His glory at 
Tabor, accompanied by the great prophets of old, Moses and 
Elias. Christ, Moses and Elias had each spent forty days in prayer 
and fasting and in virtue of the strength gathered through these 
salutary exercises had come forth victorious from the battle against 
their adversaries We shall likewise conquer our enemies of soul 
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and be made worthy to celebrate the triumph of Christ at Easter 
if we fortify ourselves by prayer and fasting (mortification) dur- 
ing the Lenten season. For prayer and mortification are sources of 
spiritual strength; they aid us in the work of our sanctification, in 
our efforts to become more Christ-like, so that the word of God 
the Father spoken in today’s Gospel to Christ, His beloved Son, 
will also apply to us: ‘“This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” 


The transfigured state in which the apostles saw the Lord 
at Tabor ravished Peter to such a degree that he cried out: “Lord, 
it is good for us to be here,’’ and suggested building huts on the 
mountain-top and remaining there. But Christ revealed to them 
the still greater wonder of His coming resurrection. What an en- 
couragement this narrative of the transfiguration is to all fervent 
Christians in the fierce struggle against the enemies of their salva- 
tion! And to think that, even though in the past we have suc- 
cumbed to the allurements of the devil, the world and the flesh, 
God’s mercy and goodness have still left open the door for us to 
enter into eternal glory, provided we do penance and resolve upon 
a new life of holiness in and with Christ, our Savior and King! 
And, as we heard from St. Paul in last Sunday’s Epistle: ‘‘Now 
is the acceptable time, behold now is the day of our salvation,” 
this Lenten season is given us for our spiritual renewal, is, as it 
were, a great retreat or mission, in which we must in all serious- 
ness attend to the business of our eternal destiny, the sanctification 
of our soul. ‘This is the will of God, your sanctification.” 


IV 


Yes, my dear Christians, let us be firmly resolved to remove 
the obstacles that are in the way of our salvation; by fervent 
prayer and works of mortification we will gather strength to resist 
the tempter and to keep on the road of God's precepts, doing His 
holy will in all things unto His glory and our sanctification. How 
wonderfully is this our resolution expressed in the Offertory: “l 
will meditate Thy commandments, which I have loved exceed- 
ingly.’’ Yes, may it be truly said of us that we love God’s com- 
mandments, that we cherish them as a great good, because they 
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SERMONS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


point out to us the way that leads to holiness and through holiness 
to eternal glory. 


V 


The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is a powerful aid in the work 
of our sanctification. We therefore join the priest at the altar in 
offering ourselves anew to God as His own and implore Him in 
the Secret prayer that this holy Sacrifice may be “‘profitable to our 
devotion and salvation.”’ In the Lenten Preface the purifying and 
sanctifying power of fasting and mortification is extolled in these 
words of thanks to God: ““Who by fasting of the body dost curb 
our vices, dost lift up our minds, dost give us strength and re- 
ward.’’ Once more we cry out to the Lord and King to hear our 
prayer (Communion) and humbly beseech the almighty God, 
“that we, whom Thou has refreshed with Thy sacraments, may 
likewise serve Thee by a manner of life pleasing to Thee’ (Post- 
communion). Thus the program of our life, our sanctification, is 
held up before our minds, and we are powerfully encouraged and 
strengthened to carry it out faithfully during this holy season. 
Although it entails a gigantic struggle for the supremacy of our 
better self over the old Adam of sin in us, with the help of God’s 
grace, we will win the victory and make ready for our spiritual 
resurrection on Easter and, finally, for the final resurrection unto 
glory. Amen. 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Holiness of life our privilege and duty. 
II. Requirements of holiness: 
(1) Humble prayer and trust in God (Introit, 
Collect) ; 
(2) Purity, justice and charity (Epistle) ; 
(3) Penitential spirit, praise of His mercy 
(Gradual, Tract). 
Ili. Reward of holiness (Gospel) . 
IV. Our resolution (Offertory). 
V. Value of Mass in the work of our sanctification (Secret, 
Communion). 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
The Powers of Darkness and Man 


“Walk then as children of the light’’ (Epistle). 


Ever since Christ, the Light of the world, descended upon 
earth to establish His kingdom of truth and grace, the Church, 
the powers of darkness have been feverishly active to oppose His 
influence upon human souls. Fearing to lose their hold on fallen 
mankind, they set to work with a fury proportionate to their hate 
for light and precipitated a fearful storm over the head of th 
Savior Himself. When on Holy Friday it broke loose and engulfed 
Him in a gruesome death, it occasioned His victory over His ene- 
mies, that victory which was crowned by His glorious resurrection 
on Easter. 


His followers are not spared the vicious attacks of the powers 
of darkness. Snares are set for them on every side, temptations of 
various kinds abound. More so during the Lenten season than at 
other times of the year is Satan at work to prevent our spiritual 
renewal. In order to encourage us in our strife against him the 
Church today shows us our Savior in open conflict with the dark 
forces of evil: we see Jesus exerting His power over a dumb devil. 
This makes us realize more forcibly what we as followers of the 
Master must expect, if we are to engage in the combat against the 
Evil One; at the same time it gives us full confidence in the aid of 
Him who has Himself overcome Satan. 

Having humbly confessed our sinfulness (Confiteor), we 
join the priest in the words of the Introit: ‘‘My eyes are ever to- 
wards the Lord: for He shall pluck my feet out of the snare: look 
Thou upon me, and have mercy on me; for I am alone and poor. 
To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, 
I put my trust, let me not be ashamed.”” The Prayer which fol- 
lows is a “Defensor noster aspice nos,” for in it we beseech the 
almighty God to “‘regard the desires of those that humble them- 
selves: and stretch forth in our defence the right hand of Thy 
Majesty.” 

St. Paul, who in the power of Christ had many a time frus- 
trated the wiles of Satan, now reveals to us the secret of success in 
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SERMONS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


our constant combat with the powers of darkness. He exhorts us: 
‘Brethren, be ye followers of God, as most dear children: and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us and hath delivered 
Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice of God for an odor 
of sweetness.”"” The children of God, followers of Christ, walk in 
the love of God and make of themselves a sweet oblation and a 
sacrifice to God. This will entitle them to the special protection 
of God in the strife against the enemies of their souls, so that they 
may confidently cry out: “If God is for us, who will be against 
us?’’ God cannot and will not suffer that he who truly loves Him 
be drawn away from Him by His enemy, Satan. The bloody 
Sacrifice of our Lord on the Cross and its unbloody renewal on our 
altars are a guaranty of our success in the strife. But he who de- 
livers himself into the hands of Satan by doing the works of 
darkness will be overcome by the powers of darkness. Therefore 
St. Paul warns us against the sins of the flesh which so easily 
darken the mind, weaken the will and give the Evil One an op- 
portunity to ruin us. Mark well his words: “‘But fornication, and 
all uncleanness or covetousness, let it not so much as be named 
among you, as becometh saints: or obscenity, or foolish talking, 
or scurrility, which is to no purpose: but rather giving of thanks. 
For know you this, and understand, that no fornicator, or un- 
clean or covetous person, which is a serving of idols, hath inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.”’ He then asserts that 
on account of these sins the anger of God comes upon men, and 
concludes: ‘“Walk then as children of the light: for the fruit of 
the light is in all goodness, and justice, and truth.” 

Again the consciousness of our guilt and weakness causes us 
to cry to the Lord in the Gradual and Tract: “‘Arise, O Lord, let 
not the enemy be strengthened. . . . To Thee have I lifted up my 
eyes... . Have mercy on us, O Lord, have mercy on us.”’ 

And indeed the Lord arises and conquers the enemy, disarms 
him and expels him from the body of the possessed man, as we 
read in today’s Gospel. Satan had entrenched himself in this world, 
in the souls of many. He trusted in his own strength and in the 
weakness of human nature. But the Son of God Himself came and 
engaged in a matchless strife with the adversary of mankind and 
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broke his power. He set us free from the slavery of Satan and gave 
us ‘‘power to be made children of God’’ (Last Gospel of the Mass). 
This He did by His death upon the Cross in expiation for our sins. 
The expulsion of the devil in today’s Gospel is symbolic of that 
great victory of Christ over the powers of darkness. 

Besides showing His power over devils in the Gospel today, 
our Savior wished to issue a solemn warning to us against permit- 
ting Satan to reenter the soul from which he had been driven. At 
Baptism we were liberated from the power of the devil; similarly 
in Confession, if we had the misfortune to fall into mortal sin. 
During Lent the struggle against the prince of this world becomes 
more intense. It is the season in which we must make our best ef- 
forts to purify the soul from all sin and evil habits, lest the devil 
return with “‘seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
entering in dwell there. And the last state of that man becomes 
worse than the first.”” A most powerful warning against relapse in- 
to the old sins and vices, all works of darkness; a strong incentive 
to “‘live as children of the light, performing actions good, just and 
true’ (Epistle). 

Offering ourselves, soul and body, to God we beseech Him in 
the Secret prayer to let the divine Victim of the holy Sacrifice 
cleanse away our sins and sanctify our bodies and minds worthily 
to celebrate the Sacrifice. In holy Communion we have a strong 
means to counteract the machinations of Satan and a source of 
strength for our conflict with him and his agents. ‘““Thy altars, O 
Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God; blessed are they that dweil 
in Thy house, they shall praise Thee for ever and ever’’ (Com- 
munion). Keeping close to the Savior, we shall by partaking of 
His great Mystery of the altar be absolved from all guilt, shielded 
from all danger and enabled to live, die and be rewarded as chil- 
dren of light. Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
Easter Communion 
‘Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and come together all you that love her’ (Introit). 


During the first part of Lent we have considered the process 
of purification and spiritual renewal to which we must submit, it 
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we are to make ready for our resurrection unto a new life with 
Christ our Savior at Easter. We have become aware that it is not 
an easy task; it requires a severe struggle with our own corrupt na- 
ture within us and the powers of darkness about us. Humility 
which begets distrust of self and complete trust in the strength 
of Christ, our divine Leader, is the guaranty of our victory in this 
strife. 

Half of Lent is now over, and the Church bids us rejoice 
over the conquest we have already made under her loving guidance. 
She on this day permits the organ to be used at Mass, the priest to 
wear a rose-colored chasuble. Laetare Sunday! The Church has 
further reasons for special rejoicing today. In former times the 
long process of preparing catechumens for the reception of Bap- 
tism was drawing to a close during this week, and the Church 
could look forward to an increase in the number of her children. 
In our own time millions of Christians are once more reconciled to 
God through the sacrament of Penance and intimately united to 
their Savior in the Easter Communion. 

Sin, the turning away from God who is the source of all 
genuine happiness, makes nations, families and individuals mis- 
erable; only the just can be truly happy, for only the just man is 
a friend of God, in possession of a good conscience, which engen- 
ders peace, and only the just man enjoys the hope of sharing in 
God’s blessedness forever after death. Therefore the words of to- 
day’s Introit of the Mass are addressed to the just, who already have 
made their peace with God or at least are preparing for a worthy 
Easter Communion: “Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and come together all 
you that love her: rejoice with joy, you that have been in sorrow 
(for your sins) : that you may exult and be filled from the breasts 
of your consolation.’’ Bowed down by sorrow for their sins they 
beg of God to grant them in His mercy the comfort of His grace 
through the holy Sacrifice and the blessed Eucharist (Collect) . 


The freedom which their souls have regained by the sacra- 
ment of reconciliation is extolled by St. Paul in the Epistle. He 
compares a man in sin to Ishmael, the son of Abraham, who was 
born of the bondwoman according to the flesh, whereas the just 
man, the friend of God, he compares to Isaac, the other son of 
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Abraham, who was born of the freewoman according to the prom- 
ise. He then continues: ‘“Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise, . . . the children of the free by the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free.’” What a sublime privilege is 
ours, to be God’s children through our union with Christ, living 
members of His Church and heirs of the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
city of the free! Joy at this thought and trust in the power of the 
Lord, who shall make the soul of the just as strong and as im- 
movable as Mount Sion, is expressed in the Gradual and Tract. 


This strength of the soul is granted us through our union 
with Christ in the blessed Eucharist, in a well-prepared Easter 
Communion. The multiplication of loaves and fishes, related in 
today’s Gospel, symbolizes holy Communion. A multitude of 
weary and hungry men and women, who had followed the Savior 
far into the desert, were miraculously fed and strengthened with a 
few loaves of bread and fishes. The time was near at hand when 
our Lord would perform a still greater miracle, that of instituting 
His Sacrifice of the New Law and with it holy Communion as a 
sustenance for the life of the soul. How many millions of His 
faithful followers has He not nourished with this divine Food, 
His own sacred body and blood, to this very day! And how many 
will again receive this God-given nourishment during this holy 
Lenten season! Should we not then imitate the followers of Christ 
in the Gospel, who, ‘““when they had seen what a miracle Jesus 
had done,”’ declared Him the true prophet that was to come into 
the world and desired to make Him their king? Yes, let us say 
the Offertory with deep-felt gratitude: ‘‘Praise ye the Lord, for 
He is good: sing ye to His name, for He is sweet: whatsoever He 
pleased, He hath done in heaven and in earth.” 


May the holy Sacrifice which we are about to offer to the 
Lord be acceptable to Him and profitable to our devotion and sal- 
vation (Secret). Let us resolve to love and cherish holy Mass and 
assist at it with sincere homage as often as we are at liberty to do 
so and to receive with faithful minds the holy Eucharist (Post- 
communion). 

Our Easter Communion this year must become the first one 
of a long series of holy Communions which shall be prepared for 
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with greater fervor and devotion than has been done in the past. 
They will then secure for us the true liberty of the children of 
God and be the pledge of our final resurrection with Christ and of 
our eternal blessedness in heaven. Amen. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
Enemies of Christ 


‘Jesus hid Himself’’ (Gospel) . 


Today is Passion Sunday, the beginning of the second part 
of Lent, called Passiontide. The crucifixes and statues are veiled in 
violet, a sign that the Passion-drama is soon to begin. Christ, who 
commenced His sufferings for the redemption of mankind from the 
very moment of His coming upon earth, is now being sought out 
by His enemies as the victim of their deadly hate. Whereas the 
hour appointed by His heavenly Father for His death has as yet 
not arrived, His soul is already overwhelmed with pain far more 
intense than the body could ever be made to endure. He has His 
first serious encounter with His sworn enemies, the scribes and 
Pharisees, and in them he beholds the multitude of men who in 
the course of the centuries will rise up against Him, trying to undo 
the redemptive work which He is about to accomplish in their 
behalf. Knowing all things, He sees with His mind’s eye also the 
millions of men and women who in our day reject His love and 
grace; He sees the Christians who refuse to make their Easter Con- 
fession during this holy time of Lent, and those who, though re- 
ceiving Him, are not seriously determined henceforth to walk in 
the light by breaking with sin and the occasions thereof. 

Lest we ourselves belong to this unfortunate group of ene- 
mies of the Savior, let us today consider the attitude of Christ to- 
ward those of His adversaries who persist in neglecting His grace. 
This will aid us in preparing the better for a worthy Easter Con- 
fession and Communion, for the reception of the special grace 
which Christ merited for us by His bitter passion and death and 
His subsequent glorious resurrection on Easter. 

The storm clouds are gathering over the head of the Savior; 
the spite and hate of the Pharisees and scribes has been fanned into 
open flames by the infernal enemy, who already believes his victory 
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close at hand. In the Gospel of today’s holy Mass we witness the 
first open outburst of the blind Jewish antagonism against the 
eternal Son of God, culminating in the attempt to stone Him to 
death. We read at the end of the dramatic scene: “‘But Jesus hid 
Himself, and went out of the temple.’’ These few words involve 
a sad tragedy indeed; for our Lord, full of love and forgiveness, 
is at length so hurt by the unbelief of the Jews and their rejection 
of His divine calls, that He hides Himself and leaves them—the 
most dreadful divine punishment that can come to any man! The 
punishment for rejecting God's grace is its withdrawal, and then, 
what a life! and after that, what a death! 


Can man do anything more terrible than oppose His Savior 
and reject His love, His grace? He thereby makes His Creator His 
enemy, and “‘it is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” 

Christ Himself in the Introit of today lays His case against 
His enemies before His heavenly Father and requests from Him a 
judicial decision in the struggle between Himself and them that is 
so soon to ensue. ‘‘Judge Me, O God, and distinguish My cause 
from the nation that is not holy; deliver Me from the unjust and 
deceitful man.’’ He is confident that His prayer will be heard by 
the just God: ‘““Thou art My God and My strength.”’ 

Lest we be weak or be accounted among the enemies of Christ, 
we beseech the almighty God mercifully to lock upon His family, 
to which we as members of Christ through Baptism belong, “‘that 
by Thy bounty it may be governed in body, and by Thy protec- 
tion be kept in mind’’ (Collect). 

As if to show forth the vile ingratitude of the enemies of 
Christ toward their greatest benefactor, St. Paul in the Epistle 
proceeds to explain the painful work of humanity’s redemption 
through Christ, the eternal Highpriest, who ‘“‘by His own blood 
entered into the Holies, having obtained eternal redemption.’’ This 
is this same blood which His enemies despise and which one day 
shall become their accuser. 

Again in the Gradual and Tract Christ appeals to His Father 
for deliverance from His foes and threatens them with the severest 
punishments. 
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In the Gospel that follows He meets His adversaries. Seeing 
their unbelief, He asks the question which only the all-holy God- 
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Him to man could dare: ““Which of you shall convince me of sin?’’ And 
sus hid again: “If I say the truth to you, why do you not believe Me?” 
involve The answer is given by Himself: “‘Because you are not of God.” 
iveness, Terrible indictment, but only too true, as the retort of the Jews 


2 jection proves. For they declare that He is possessed by a devil. In their 
n—the diabolical blindness of soul they are bereft of even the least ray of 
n! The light and utter a horrible blasphemy against their Lord and Cre- 


d then, ator, who stands before them and appeals for the honor that is due 

Him from His creatures. “‘I honor My Father, and you have dis- 
Savior honored Me. But I seek not My own glory: there is One that 
ror His seeketh and judgeth.”’ With these words the Savior has pronounced 
of the sentence upon His enemies. The words that follow: “Amen, 


amen, I say to you: If any man keep My word, he shall not see 
against death for ever,” excite still further the rage of these faithless men. 
Him a In the darkness of their souls they fail to comprehend the truth of 
that is these words; they openly deny His divinity and ask insolently: 
“Art Thou greater than our father Abraham, who is dead?” 


y ca 
i ~ Christ, however, clearly reasserts His divine origin in the mem- 
ard by orable words. ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was 
made, I am.’’ The grace of God which Christ proferred to them 
Cheisi once again on this occasion was again neglected, and therefore it 
‘amily, was withdrawn by God; and “‘they took up stones to cast at Him. 
“that But Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the temple.” 
protec- What happened here, happens at all times in regard to sin- 
ners who refuse to accept Christ, His word and His grace. What 
lies of more stinging, cutting insult could be offered our Blessed Savior 
Epistle than the rejection of His grace? And who are they, who treat God 
nption so shamefully? Those who refuse to come to their Easter Confes- 
blood sion; those who are unwilling to abandon the occasions of sin or 
’ This to break with their evil habits. Again, all they who pretend to be 
1e day good, but are making bad Confessions through false shame or 
foolish fear; those who disobey the Church, neglect the religious 
Father education of their children, live in deadly enmity with their neigh- 
-verest bors, give grave scandal to others or deal unjustly with their 


brethren. Each one of these God's grace is seeking out during this 
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holy time of Lent, and how many of them are deaf and diso- 
bedient, despising the grace which would save their souls! 


But we, my brethren, do not wish to bring about this with- 
drawal of God’s grace. Let each of us, then, humbly say the Offer- 
tory with the priest: ‘I will confess to Thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart: render to Thy servant: I shall live and keep Thy 
words: enliven me according to Thy word, O Lord.’’ Offering our- 
selves to God at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, we implore Him to 
absolve us from the bonds of our wickedness and to procure for 
us the gift of His mercy (Secret). Let us pledge anew our fealty 
to our loving Savior and promise Him that we shall endeavor to 
become ever more united to Him through frequent holy Com- 
munion. As to His enemies, we can do nothing better than offer 
prayers and other good works for them, that God may give them 
the grace to see the terrible state of their souls and to return to their 
Lord with sorrow of heart ere it is too late. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 









































with- NE hears it affirmed again and again that the Euchar- 
Offer- ist and Eucharistic piety constitute the center and the 
th my the summit of the Christian life. That is true. It is 
. Thy even more profoundly true than those think to whom 
g our- it is incessantly repeated. For, in spite of convincing 
lim to explanations, things finally come to such a pass that those with a 
re for positive turn of mind suspect here once again one of those pious 
fealty hyperboles to which sacred rhetoric has perhaps habituated them. 
yor to But no one has the right of proclaiming the Eucharist as the 
Com- center of the Christian life except on the express condition that he 
| Offer possesses a right understanding of the Eucharistic cult, on condi- 
them tion that he does not mistake its accessories for the essential. For, 
) their after all, it is not the accidental practices of Eucharistic piety which 


may be placed at the summit and culminating point of the re- 
ligious life of the Christian. The Eucharist marks the completion 
of Christianity only by the essential it contains, that which is of 
divine institution. Care must be had not to confound this nucleus 
with the pious practices which, in modern times, the faithful of 
the Latin Church have added to the rite inaugurated by Christ. 
Thus, it would be wrong to seek the apogee of Catholic life in the 
cult which now surrounds the Blessed Sacrament outside the Sac- 
rifice. Visits, nocturnal and perpetual adoration, solemn exposi- 
tions, Benedictions, triumphal processions—all that is secondary 
and must remain such in a well-ordered Christian life. Communion 
itself will appear in its rightful place, as the heart of our religion, 
only to him who recognizes in it something more than the simple 
visit of Friend to friend, who sees in it more than a simple repast 
in which the individual soul recuperates its spiritual forces. The 
Eucharist is the center of the Christian life properly only in as far 
as it is a sacrificial rite, sacramental Communion being the mode 
of normal participation in the Sacrifice. 
, To understand this, we must first of all have a clear notion 
of the Christian life itself. ; 
To live in a Christian manner is, without doubt, to accom- 
plish one’s duty as man; to submit one’s will to the divine good- 
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pleasure is to give oneself wholly to God. But it is more than that. 
Before being a duty, the Christian life is a grace. Before being the 
generous gift of man to God it is the munificent and gratuitous 
gift of God to man. The Christian life is above all the deification, 
the theopoiesis of our intimate nature, the elevation of our human 
existence to the plane of a superior, a really divine life, by means of 
the gratuitous communication of a principle of the supernatural 
life which we call ‘‘sanctifying grace,’ a physical reality through 
which we truly become a “ new creature.’’ Nevertheless, this di- 
vine life must manifest itself in us in human forms. It is an inter- 
pretation, in human values, of divine perfections. It must be trans- 
lated into human actions, not the actions of an automaton, but 
authentic, perfectly conscious and free human acts, produced by 
our will disposing fully and entirely of itself. 

The Christian life is a theandric life, at the same time divine 
and human, divine fundamentally and human in its expression. 


Taken as a whole, Chirstianity is the extension of the In- 
carnation to all mankind. Jesus Christ, the Word, lived the divine 
life according to a human formula, in the nature of man. Simi- 
larly each one of us, as “‘another Christ,’” must give the perfections 
of the Father human expression, a new and, to a certain extent, 
original and individual interpretation. Evidently, in our case there 
is no question of hypostatic union. But Christ sends us His Spirit in 
all reality; the entire Christian life rests on this unction, this con- 
secration of our being by the Pneuma, the Spirit of Christ. And 
let us not go on believing that our union with this Spirit limits 
itself to a mere conformity of our human will with the mentality, 
the moral ideal of Jesus. This union is a reality anterior to our 
virtuous action, the work of the Spirit before being our own work. 
It is the physical reality of the Spirit coming to animate us with 
a life really divine, which must show itself in our human activity. 
The Spirit who dwells in us in no wise lessens our human per- 
sonality; He leaves intact the liberty of our will. Again: the life 
with which He fills us must be translated into acts perfectly human, 
conscious and free, not into the acts of an automaton. 

Thus the Christian life is simultaneously really divine and 
really human, just as the life of Christ Himself: verus Deus et 
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verus homo, perfectus Deus, perfectus homo. It necessarily com- 
prises two essential elements: the reality of the divine life which 
Christ alone is able to communicate to us; the reality of conscious 
and free human acts by which this life is actively realized in us. 
A divine gift, a human effort, partly God's, partly man’s: the two 
components are indispensable in a normal Christian life. 

The Eucharist participates in this duality of nature. It also 
is a divine work and a human work. As every sacrament, it is es- 
sentially a symbolic, ritual action, posited by the Church, in which 
the priest, the ministers and the faithful play their respective parts. 
But by means of the human action, Christ fulfills His divine work; 
He renews His Sacrifice and distributes its benefits through the 
sacrament. Opus operatum, the work of God, and opus operantis, 
the work of man—there you have the Eucharistic reality in its 
entirety. 

But that is not all. Not only is the Eucharist, as the entire 
Christian life, the work of God and the work of man; it is, in this 
Christian life, the sovereign act of God and of man. In the two 
orders, objective and subjective, it holds the first rank, the highest 
place. In this double movement—the descent of God to man and 
the return of man to God—the Eucharist always occupies the cen- 
tral place. It is the first and principal means by which God gives 
us His life, and at the same time the supreme act of our religious 
and moral activity. From every point of view it marks the summit 
of our religion. This must be shown more in detail. 


To do this we shall envisage the Eucharist successively as: 

1. The objective representation of the Sacrifice of the Cross; 

2. The sacrament which applies to us the fruits of this Sac- 
rifice ; 

3. Our own Sacrifice, the expression of our subjective re- 
ligious life. 

We have said how extremely important it was not to seek in 
the secondary Eucharistic practices that which can be true only of 
the essential cult. Whoever wishes to understand the central place 
which the Eucharist occupies in Christianity must disengage the 
essential from the accessory. That is the first rule. But here is a 
second, just as important. He may not neglect any of the essential 
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parts which normally must concur to constitute the Eucharistic 
action in its integrity. It would be impossible to form a true no- 
tion of the central réle which the Eucharist must hold in our re- 
ligion, if one of these three essential aspects were neglected: 

1. The Sacrifice of Christ really re-presented under the sym- 
bolic action of the Mass; 

2. The sacrament of holy Communion, in which the fruits 
of the Cross are applied to us; 

3. The liturgical activity of the Church, of the priest and 
faithful, insofar as it demands a human, conscious and free par- 
ticipation in the Sacrifice of Christ. 

Let us consider the capital importance of the Eucharist from 
each of these points of view. 


SACRIFICE 

Christianity in its totality rests on this truth, at the same 
time simple and profound: to gain access to God, we must have 
recourse to a third person, to the Mediator between God and man, 
the man Jesus Christ. Our bearing towards God is not regulated 
solely by our intimate and individual conscience. To conceive of 
our religion as consisting of exclusive relations between God and 
the individual—“‘my soul and my God’’—exhibits an extremely 
inadequate conception of Christianity. God treats with the human 
race before treating with individuals. Before any personal inter- 
vention on our part, our relations with God have been fixed by 
the destinies of the race: through the sin of Adam we are born en- 
emies of God, and we can only have access to Him thanks to the 
intervention of a new representative of the race, who reconciles us 
to the Father anteriorly to any personal merit on our part. All our 
relations with God, our entire religion is dominated by the work 
of Christ. In the spiritual order we are nothing before God, noth- 
ing at all without the Savior. He is not only the Doctor who alone 
possesses the words of life, but also the only one who has the pow- 
er (since He acquired it upon the Cross) of giving us supernatural 
existence. By His resurrection He became a “‘vivifying Spirit.” 

The entire work of Christ, our sole source of supernatural 
life, centers in His death and resurrection. Why is not our Christ 
a beautiful, young Greek god, joyously tossing his blond hair in 
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the sunlight, a being raised far above sorrow and evil and sin? 
Because our Christ is not the product of an idle dream of our poor 
human heart, of our nostalgia for peace: the God-man embodies 
in His person all the tragic reality of human history. We are well 
aware that if we wish to be sincere and realistic it is impossible to 
understand our existence, the history of our race and of each one 
of us while ignoring its evil, its sin, its pain. Christ is also our 
Redeemer. In order to give us life, He must begin by snatching us 
from death; His mission is a Pasch, a passage from death to life. 
His work reached its culmination on the Cross, a mystery of death 
and of expiation, which, however, became transformed into a mys- 
tery of life and of joy. Let us not see in the Cross the results of 
the wrath of a God jealous for His rights, wreaking vengeance up- 
on an innocent man for the sins of the guilty, demanding to the 
last drop that blood which, once shed, would possess the magical 
power of suddenly appeasing His anger. The Cross is the manifesta- 
tion in time of the love eternal which the Father and the Son bore 
to mankind; it is the filial homage rendered to the Father by Him 
who willingly became one of us, who identified His cause with 
ours, who became our elder Brother and our Chief, thanks to 
whom and in whose person all humanity is able to offer anew to 
the Father the homage of its loving obedience, to repair worthily, 
superabundantly, the sin of old. 


To this homage, which sums up the entire religious history 
of mankind and, in short, all history, Christ - has wished to give 
the form of a ritual and liturgical sacrifice. He has condensed the 
entire complex reality of his redemptive work in the Eucharistic 
rite. ““Quoties hujus hostiae commemoratio celebratur, opus nos- 
trae redemptionis exercetur.’’ He has instituted a memorial of His 
work. Not a mere commemorative ceremony, which would con- 
tent itself with a loving recollection on the part of the disciple of 
the past act of generosity of the Master. But an objective memorial 
in which all the reality of the ancient act of salvation is condensed, 
conserved, reproduced, re-presented. That is the character of the 
Eucharist above everything else: Sacrifice of Christ brought back 
from the past into the present, again becoming an actual reality, 
but in such a fashion that it escapes all rational analysis. The 
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Eucharist is the ‘‘sacrament,”’ the ‘‘mystery,”’ the sacramental re- 
production of the Cross, the efficacious symbol, really containing 
that which it signifies, in accordance to the well-known theological 
axiom: “‘Sacramenta continent quod significant.” 


Why has Christ willed it so? Surely not to complete the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. ‘Christus SEMEL oblatus est ad multorum 
exhaurienda peccata. Per proprium sanguinem introivit SEMEL in 
sancta, aeterna redemptione inventa.’’ The Cross is the complete 
redemptive act, of full and entire efficacy, by which the work of 
our salvation has been consummated, perfectly fulfilled. But it is 
none the less true that this universal cause of salvation can only 
exercise its efficacy in proportion as the human generations succeed 
one another, as each human existence develops itself. Now, this 
union is not effected by a kind of exterior imputation, that is, 
Christ extending through His thought and intentionally His re- 
demptive act to each individual human being in particular, and 
each one of us, on his part, corresponding through an act of faith 
and trust purely interior. Christ has willed that this union take 
place concretely in a sensible and symbolic rite which restores 
His redemptive death in all its reality to every human generation. 
He wishes to die in every place and at all times in order to place 
every one of us under the sign of the Cross, so that every man 
may have an opportunity of hastening to the Tree of Life, so that 
every man may place himself among His followers, join himself 
to this ever increasing humanity, which, led by the Pontiff who 
first penetrated into the Holy of Holies, approaches to the throne 
of glory with confidence. The Eucharist is “‘Emmanuel—God with 
us,’ not as a “‘prisoner’’ or an inactive ‘‘guest,’’ but as the Savior 
dying every day anew for us, mystically, and reconciling us with 
the Father during the sacrificial action. The Mass recapitulates the 
entire work of the redemption, but this in favor of, for the benefit 
of, for the advantage of the small local community which groups 
itself about the altar. We there offer to the Father the Sacrifice of 
His Son as our Sacrifice, which must profit us at this time and in 
this place. We appropriate it for ourselves. It is always and eter- 
nally the same Sacrifice; only the persons, the occasions, the ex- 
igencies for which it is offered change. Each time “Christus in mys- 
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terio iterum patitur,’’ reconciling in Himself a definite group of the 
faithful with the Father. 

That is the first and essential step. We belong to the saved, 
to the “‘redempti.’”’ We have need above all of being reconciled 
with God, of finding access to the Source of Life, of establishing 
contact with the life-giving God. Without the Eucharist, that is 
to say, without the Cross extending its arms above us, there is no 
supernatural life. The sacraments are the channels through which 
Christ bestows life upon us, applies to us His graces. The Euchar- 
ist itself, as Sacrifice, does not yet directly communicate grace to us. 
But it places us in contact with the source of all graces. It is nec- 
essary first of all that the Mass should make ours the grace 
which the sacraments distribute to us, merit it for us. Not as if 
Christ posited some new meritorious act in the Mass. But in this 
sense that the Mass reproduces mysteriously, but in all reality and 
in all its plentitude, the sole meritorious cause of our salvation, 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. It gives us a right to the grace, it marks 
us with the ‘“Tau,”’ the sign of the redeemed who have a right 
to the divine mercies. 

Hence the central place which the Eucharistic Sacrifice occu- 
pies among all the sacraments and rites of the Catholic Church. 
The grace which they distribute to us, the Mass obtains for us by 
extending over us the arms of the Cross. Roger Van der Weyden 
has magnificently expressed this idea in his picture in the Museum 
of Antwerp. In the center of “Holy Church,”’ “extra quam 
nulla salus,’’ rises the Tree of Life, the source of all graces, in gi- 
gantic proportions. Around about it are grouped the seven sacra- 
ments, which distribute this grace according to the varying spir- 
itual needs of the faithful. 

Another sign of the mediatorial rdle of the Sacrifice between 
the Cross and the sacraments derives from the ancient tradition of 
administering the sacraments in connection with the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

(To be concluded) 


GOMMAIRE LAPORTA, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 
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THE LAYFOLK’S BREVIARY 


EW people realize the intimate connection existing be- 
tween our everyday vocabulary and our religion. In- 
stances indeed might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
an interesting study might be written on words in 
\ everyday use which have not merely a Catholic, but 

a liturgical origin. Before the religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century, when knowledge of the liturgy among even simple folk 
was far greater than it is now, the days of the Church’s year were 
known not only by their names, but often by the first words of 
the introit or collect of the Mass, or responsory at Matins. How 
many of us now recognize Advent Sunday as Aspiciens, or the third 
Sunday after Easter as Deus qui errantibus? 

To take an instance nearer home. Who among us has not 
laboured in the initial stages of our education with a Primer of 
some language or science: a golden key which, though the lock 
were stiff, was to open for our intelligence the secrets of the Latin 
language, for example, or the science of economics? We could 
hardly realize then the complete significance of the word which 
meant to us a dull schoolbook, or at least a first step in our search 
after knowledge. 

This article is not a philological one however; rather is it a 
plea for the restoration of the use of the Primer in its original 
sense among layfolk, and for the better and more understand- 
ing use of it among those who do so already. Reference to the or- 
dinary dictionaries will show that the original meaning of the 
word was a “book of prayers,’’ in other words, an Office-book, 
a book of Hours, and the “Hours’’ mentioned were in nearly 
every case those of the Little Office of Our Lady. 

Of the early history and origin of this Office we know com- 
paratively little, except that it came into general use in the tenth 
century, and was propagated by the zeal of Saint Peter Damian, 
who, finding it recited by the secular clergy of France and Italy, 
introduced in into several monasteries. The great monastic move- 
ments of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries all helped 
to propagate this devotion, and we find it recited at Cluny (in 
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addition of course to the canonical Office), by the Cistercians, the 
Premonstratensians, and later by the Dominicans and other men- 
dicant orders. It was omitted generally on feast days, but an ex- 
amination of the ecclesiastical calendar of those days will show 
that, in spite of this, it was in use for the greater part of the year. 
The first Dominican Constitutions, for instance, say that Matins 
of the Little Office was to be recited in common in the dormitory 
before going to the church to sing Matins of the day; and there 
are many beautiful legends concerning the faithful observance of 
this obligation. Through the influence of the monastic orders the 
Little Office found its way into the secular breviaries, and by the 
fourteenth century it was obligatory on practically all those bound 
to the recitation of the Divine Office. 

From the clergy its use spread to devout layfolk, members 
of confraternities, third orders, and the like. It was recited, in 
fact, by the great majority of educated people before the Refor- 
mation. The Venetian ambassador, writing in the early sixteenth 
century, describing the customs and habits of life of the people of 
England, says: ‘““They all attend Mass every day and say many 
paternosters in public . . . and any who can read take the Office of 
Our Lady with them and with some companions recite it in church 
verse by verse, in a low voice after the manner of churchmen.” 


The book containing the Little Office of Our Lady was usu- 
ally known as the Prymer; in addition was generally to be found 
in it the Office of the Dead, the grace before and after meals, and 
certain popular prayers. It will be seen, then, that the greater part 
of it was filled with liturgical matter. It was very often one of the 
few, if not the only book in a household and was used frequently ‘ 
in teaching children to read. Some idea of the popularity of the 
Prymer at the end of the Middle Ages may be formed from the 
fact that it passed through upwards of thirty-seven editions from 
the time Caxton set up his sign at Westminster down to 1510. 
Elsewhere in Europe the popularity of the devotion was the same, 
perhaps even greater. 

We have given this very short apergu of the history of the 
Little Office to show our readers—were it necessary to supplement 
the recommendation of the Church—the fact that it is printed in 
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every edition of the Breviary should surely suffice—that this is no 
new devotion we are urging but one which has the approval and 
use of centuries behind it, one which is, in the best sense of the 
word, traditional. 

Above all it is essentially a liturgical devotion, and for those 
who have not the time to say the daily Office of the Church it has 
many advantages: it is considerably shorter than the Breviary Hour 
prayers, but it is made up of the same elements and conceived in 
the same spirit. Moreover it has the additional benefit of extreme 
simplicity, so that those who are in any way shy of what they 
imagine to be the rubrical complications of the Breviary need have 
no fear that the Little Office will prove difficult on this score. 
Finally it possesses the supreme advantage—in common with all 
liturgical prayer—that in using it we know that we are praying 
in union with hundreds and thousands of others in offering up 
our daily pensum of praise and petition. In using it we pray not 
merely as individual supplicants before the throne of the All-Holy, 
but we pray, supported and seconded by the divine strength of 
Christ Himself and His Mystical Body. 

To Catholics of the twentieth century, children of a restless 
age, the great factor to be considered is time. Were we to urge the 
saying of the whole Breviary Office for every day there might, in- 
deed, be some, though doubtful, reason in this. Yet all priests, 
many of them far busier than numbers of their parishioners, find 
time for it, and we could name two extremely busy business men 
who indeed do so. Yet the fact remains that the time required for 
such an undertaking is often a deterrent even where the necessary 
knowledge and dispositions are not wanting. The Church has 
recognized this too, as can be seen from the fact that certain orders 
of Brothers, and some Sisterhoods devoted to an active life of 
charity or education are not required to recite the Breviary but 
merely the Little Office of Our Lady. 

For those who are under an obligation to recite the Office all 
that is strictly laid down is that the whole day’s Office should be 
recited in the twenty-four hours comprised between midnight and 
midnight. It may be said all at the same time or split up over the 
day. Matins and Lauds may be recited on the previous day any time 
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after two p. m. (or, by those who benefit by certain indults, after 
midday). It will be seen, therefore, that considerable latitude is 
allowed; and press of business and other occupations can rarely, 
if ever, prevent anyone from having time to recite their Office. All 
that is needed, really, is a little forethought or intelligent antici- 
pation. 

On the other hand recitation of the Hours all at one time is 
hardly in keeping with the spirit of the devotion; it will occur 
to anyone who knows something of the meaning and history of 
the liturgy that it is hardly fitting to be saying Compline at nine 
in the morning or Prime late at night. We are allowed to do this 
when there is some necessity for it. A man who sees, for example, 
that he will have an exceptionally busy day, and feels, rightly, 
that he can hardly give to the Office that attention and devotion 
prayed for in the introductory prayer (ut digne, attente ac devote 
hoc officium recitare valeam) late at night when he is, in all 
probability, overtired, would do well to recite all his Office in the 
morning. Far better that than badly later in the day. There is, 
too, the fact that the Office said an Hour or two at a time is far 
easier and more conducive to devotion. Each individual, of course, 
will have to make his own arrangements, according to the time at 
his disposal. 

An arrangement often counselled, and one that has much to 
recommend it on the score of convenience, is to say Matins and 
Lauds overnight, the Little Hours in the morning and Vespers 
with Compline in the early afternoon. But there is this objection; 
it deprives Lauds of its essential character as a morning prayer. 
We put forward here, tentatively, the following plan, which we 
have already suggested elsewhere,’ as being more liturgical, and 
nearer, therefore, to the mind of the Church. Matins should be 
said separately over night or early in the morning with Lauds 
(and Prime) before Mass. Terce could follow Mass; Sext would 
come just before the midday meal; None and Vespers in the 
course of the afternoon, and Compline in the evening, in its prop- 
er place, as the completion of the day’s Office and our night prayer. 





1A Guide to the Use of the Roman Breviary. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. London. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 1927. 
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It will be found that this arrangement will generally fit in with 
the busiest day. We commend it also to those religious Brothers 
and Sisters who say the Little Office in private. 

Some of the most beautiful psalms find a place in the Little 
Office of Our Lady and daily use of them will discover to us un- | 
thought-of riches. We hope later on to publish a simple com- 
mentary on the different parts of the Little Office. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


























Bath, England 





Liturgy is not solely a complicated code of rubrics 
and decrees, or an ensemble of ceremonies, prayers and 
readings which by their harmony move the external 
senses of man. 


Liturgy is a life, it is the life of the Church, it is 
the life of Christ Himself, a life that surges forth from 
the Sacrifice and overflows through the sacraments and 
sacramentals. 


The liturgical apostolate is that apostolate of a 
higher order which causes the supernatural life to circu- 
late in souls, that life without which human activity is 
not only without merit for heaven but also without true 
fruitfulness for this earth. 


That is why liturgical action is the indispensable 
foundation and the radiant center of all social action. 


And because liturgical life cannot be fully lived 
except in its normal sphere, the parish, liturgical action 
must of necessity be parochial action —CARDINAL CE- 
REJEIRA, Patriarch of Lisbon, in a pastoral letter of 
June 4, 1933. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


LITURGY, SUPPORT OF THE MORAL LIFE 
(Concluded) 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks. Tome X.) 


HERE remains to be seen how liturgy sustains the 
moral life inasmuch as the liturgy proclaims the en- 
couraging hope that should permeate it. Thus, we 
are led from the letter to the spirit, from the material 

m) precepts to the interior life, from a multiplicity of 

commands to the unity of their principle, from the apparent harsh- 

ness of duty to its true, supple and divine character. 

The first characteristic of duty, seen in the light of liturgy, 
is this: that our moral life is primarily a religious life, t.e., dominat- 
ed by the infinite presence and sovereign action of God. The virtu- 
ous act results from a cooperation. The effort of man is necessary, 
but we must above all depend on God, for God predisposes our ef- 
fort, accompanies, sustains, and crowns it. Therefore, the liturgy 
invokes, describes and chants the praises of grace. It sings of the 
divine action invading, enlightening, cleansing, strengthening, 
quickening, sanctifying the soul. In the same sentiment and with 
due regard for the hierarchy of virtues, it gives first honor to the 
theological virtues. To be sure, it invites man to be prudent, just, 
strong, and frugal, but above all, to believe in God, to hope in 





‘Him, to love Him boundlessly. Asceticism becomes penetrated and 


sustained by religion. 

Sublime as Christian morality is, according to the liturgy, it 
remains, nevertheless, deeply realistic and human, and that is its 
second characteristic. Did not our Savior say: ‘‘I have come to call 
not the just, but the sinners’? This the Church repeats in her 
prayer. Morality is shown as a morality of guilty and weak souls. 

From the first prayer of Advent on, the danger of our faults 
is spoken of, and the prayers of the Mass usually conclude by im- 
ploring for the soul the heavenly medicine of the Sacrament. On 
every page of the Missal, that most ancient book of liturgical 
prayer, the Christian humbly avows his sins and his need to be 
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cleansed. Progress consists in rising from one’s falls: ‘“Ab iniquita- 
tibus nostris resurgamus.”’ And if there is need of extending our ef- 
forts to the utmost, it is to free ourselves from the ties of our 
faults “‘quae pro nostra fragilitate contraximus,”’ wherein our frail- 
ty has ensnared us. Therefore, we beseech God to be able ‘‘to dwell 
amidst the good things of time without losing those of eternity.” 

God's law, which relinquishes none of its exigencies, is di- 
rected also to the weakest will, to the frail reed often broken, which, 
it is said, must not be pitilessly crushed. For this law, the law of 
Christ, is—and this is its third characteristic—merciful. It is mer- 
ciful, because it is divine in origin, and because God applies it. 

Merciful toward the erring soul to whom “‘God shows the 
light of His truth that it may find the right way.”’ 

Merciful toward the fallen soul that it may rise and not die. 
Is not that the meaning of Lent—an unceasing hymn to the divine 
mercy? 

Merciful toward the rebellious soul for whom the Church 
beseeches God that He may reconquer it by the power of His grace 
and pity: “Etiam rebelles propitius compelle voluntates.”’ 

Mercy goes so far that sin, which ought to halt it, on the 
contrary provokes and hastens it. That is the whole mystery of 
Christmas and of the Redemption: “Quod nostra peccata praepe- 
diunt, indulgentia tuae propitiationis acceleret.”’ 

Indeed, mercy rules and dominates the whole management 
of God’s law, because it rules over God Himself. Does not the 
Church make us sing that the divine omnipotence is above all mer- 
ciful, that the property of God is always to forgive? And has not 
this sublime address been written according to the dictation of 
Christ: ‘‘O God, to whom nothing is impossible except not to 
have mercy with the miserable. .. .’’? 

Now we have come to what seems to be the dominant feature, 
the Christian feature par excellence, of Christian morality as it is 
portrayed for us in holy liturgy, to wit, optimism, and, to say it 
all at once, victory. The spirit of Catholic morality, as is testified 
by the prayer of the Church, has not a trace of Jansenism. 

If a Christian is afraid of his God, if the austerity of the law 
repulses him, if his weakness discourages him, if he is tempted to 
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LITURGY AND MORALITY 


despair of his destiny, let him throw himself into the arms of 
the Church crying, “Mother, teach me to pray.” She will open 
her incomparable collection of prayers, her Missal, and say, ‘Take 
and read. Tolle, lege.”’ 

And the very first line will tell him that we must wait here 
below for the Lord in joyfulness and desire, for all those who ex- 
pect Him shall not be confounded, for He will come and save us, 
and His coming is in light and power, and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. 

Turning the page, he will perceive still more beauty, for the 
Lord is already born and He has dwelt amongst us and we have 
seen His glory. It is a great joy that is announced to us, for He will 
save His people from its sins. And now, like the Magi, we shall 
follow the star; a light has risen above us—it is our faith which 
leads us safely in spite of our failings towards the vision: ““Ad 
speciem celsitudinis.”’ 

Meanwhile the Alleluia ceases, we enter Lent. Do the appre- 
hensions reappear? Oh no! The Christian has opened his book, 
and the first words that strike his glance make his heart vibrate 
with joyful emotion: “‘Misereris omnium—Thou hast mercy upon 
all, O Lord, and hatest none of those Thou hast made, overlook- 
ing the sins of men for the sake of repentance and sparing them, 
because Thou art the Lord our God.”’ This is the Introit of Ash 
Wednesday. Eagerly the reader continues. Throughout Lent there 
is always the same note of gentleness and compassion, the call to 
penance, the assurance of pardon. 

At last he arrives at those bloody days in which the Church 
relives the drama of universal redemption. His mind is fascinated 
by those great solemn collects of Good Friday—for the entire 
Church and each of its members, for the heretics and schismatics, 
for the heathens, for the Jews of whom it is written that even 
“their perfidy does not drive away the mercy of God,”’ who “‘saves 
all men and wills that no one should perish.’’ When a moment 
later the wooden cross is raised on which hung the salvation of the 
world, oh! then the Christian understands finally that God did 
not redeem humanity only half; he understands that the mystery 
of Christ, incarnate Word, born, living, dying for us men, His 
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brethren, is after all not a mystery of weakness, but of superabun- 
dance, and that the shadow of expiation is already brightened by 
the triumphant light of Easter. 

We are at the summit. All Christianity joins in reliving Eas- 
ter, the supreme feast, because all Christians are destined to rise to 
a new life with Christ. The grace poured into our hearts in Bap- 
tism is the grace of the living and risen Christ; it governs our ex- 
istence and is an anticipation of the eternal glory. Who can remain 
deaf to the accents of the Exsultet on Holy Saturday, ringing out 
like the fanfare of victory? 

May, then, the Christian give himself up to a profound joy, 
to the divine gladness pervading the Church when, on the radiant 
eve of the resurrection, she sings the hymn dictated to St. Paul by 
the Holy Ghost: “Brethren, if you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above where Christ is sitting at the right hand of 
God. Mind the things that are above, not those on earth. For you 
are dead and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ shall 
appear who is your life, then you also shall appear with Him in 
glory.” 

That is the spirit in which the Church encourages us to as- 
sume the sweet and light yoke of Christ. The permanent song of 
her Alleluia is one of the greatest services rendered to man. 

The substance of these few pages can be summarized in two 
words. 

Though the liturgy has not as first, immediate, and direct end 
the building up of our moral life, since it is primarily and essen- 
tially prayer and mystery, nevertheless, it is of singular effective- 
ness in sustaining the effort of the virtuous man. 

It is so, first, by supplying the indispensable supernatural 
energy. Then, by showing how the moral life is only one aspect 
of the great Christian mystery and by depicting its true spirit; 
for the liturgy shows us that true morality is permeated with reli- 
gious reverence and conscious of human weakness, looking upwards 
hopefully to the infinite divine mercy, and strong, divinely strong, 
by the victory of Christ. 

BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 


Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 
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THE SOURCE OF HOLLAND'S CATHOLICITY 


Now and then one who has discovered wherein the sources 
of true Catholicity lie cannot longer be silent on seeing many 
Catholics leave off practicing their faith, while the admonitions 
of the Holy Father are being disregarded or only half-heartedly 
heeded. One of these, a Hollander at present residing in West Dul- 
wich, England, has spoken out in the pages of the London Tablet 
(December, 1933). There Mr. Ferd. I. van Pelt points out just 
why praise has been accorded the ‘‘magnificent Catholicity of Hol- 
land.’’ “It was the true Catholic atmosphere,” he says, “‘never lost 
through centuries of persecution, which brought our daily papers 
into being, which has been the cause of our Catholic social progress, 
and which explains the intense devotion in our churches, the rarity 
of mixed marriages, the small leakage and, above all, the astonish- 
ing number of vocations.’’ He goes on to say: 


How was this Catholic atmosphere preserved? Mainly through the strict 
observance of our sacred liturgy, which we have always loved, and which was 
the first spiritual food we received, almost on our mother’s lap. Our little ones. 
taken to church, more or less regularly, when two or three years old, soon find 
pleasure in the beautiful ceremonies of the altar and take delight in joining in 
the chant. They will know most of the plainchant Masses, the Vespers and Lauds 
and most of the Latin hymns even before they can read. They are really and 
truly Catholics even before they know their catechism. 


I am a resident in this country for the last twenty years and find things 
different here. Faithful obedience to papal decrees like Pope Pius X’s Motu Pro- 
prio of 1903, or the Apostolic Constitution of 1928, is far to seek. “‘Unprac- 
tical here,’’ so it is said, and “‘unessential’’; the essential thing being the teach- 
ing of the catechism. Yet, Pope Pius X, in the Motu Proprio, insisted upon his 
reforms and demanded obedience to his new laws, ‘‘so that the authority of the 


Church . . . may not fall into contempt.’’ And our present Holy Father says: 
“These things We command. . . . Let no man, therefore, infringe on this Con- 
stitution . . . or dare to contravene it.”” 


Many children, here in England, who have learned their catechism, do not 
go to Mass on Sunday. Any child, whether Dutch or English, who has the 
liturgy in the blood since its earliest days, will love to learn the catechism and 
will delight in attending the Church services; the sacred liturgy makes them 
understand these services long before the intellectual appeal of the catechism has 
any effect upon them. 


There will be no true Catholic atmosphere in England so long as High 
Mass is held up, interrupted and disturbed by generally inadequate concerts or 
third-rate compositions on the organ loft. We have in Holland, and so you can 
have here, good choirs, who sing the polyphonic music which is infinitely more 
beautiful. And where such a choir is impossible, why should not the whole 
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congregation heartily and actively participate in the holy Sacrifice which they 
are offering together with the priest? 

The sacred liturgy appeals to our emotions; and it is our emotion, much 
more than our intellectual understanding, which creates Catholic fervor, Catholic 
enthusiasm, Catholic atmosphere. Let us follow papal advice; it was given to us 
A very purpose, and England, too, may very soon be ‘magnificently 

tholic.”’ 


Does not much of what Mr. Van Pelt says regarding England 
hold for America as well? 








oO 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE GLORIA 


Essaying an interpretation of the true meaning of the Gratias 
agimus tibi clause in the Gloria, Dr. Wilhelm Widmann, in Mu- 
sica Sacra (63:12; December, 1933), indicates at the outset the 
structure of the great doxology; t.e., of the human-ecclesiastical 
composition following the angelic glorification of God and greet- 
ing to mankind. The four groupings of three verses each are as 
follows: 


I. 1) Laudamus te—benedicimus te. 
2) Adoramus te—glorificamus te. 
3) Gratias agimus tibi—propter magnam gloriam tuam. 
II. 1) Domine Deus rex coelestis—Deus Pater omnipotens. 
2) Domine Fili unigenite—Jesu Christe. 
3) Domine Deus Agnus Dei—Filius Pattris. 


III. 1) Qué tollis peccata mundi—miserere nobis. 
2) Qui tollis peccata mundi—suscipe deprecationem nostram. 
3) Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris—miserere nobis. 


IV. 1) Quoniam tu solus Sanctus—tu solus Dominus. 
2) Tu solus Altissimus—Jesu Christe. 
3) Cum Sancto Spiritu—in gloria Dei Patris. Amen. 

Of the first grouping, 1-3 are properly verses of praise and 
adoration. They also form what is technically called the Auf- 
gesang, and are complemented by the verses of the fourth group- 
ing, the Abgesang. 

But the point at issue is the meaning of the Gratias agimus 
tibi of the first grouping. Does this mean thanksgiving, whereas 
the first two verses are synonymous, or should this not be synony- 
mous as well? The question is a practical one because in Gregorian 
masses the clause is interpreted in one way or the other, a fact read- 
ily discernible on observing that at times it is separated, again con- 
nected with the preceding. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE GLORIA 


Dr. Widman asks: Why should thanksgiving be offered for 
God’s power and greatness, since this is an acknowledgment of 
having received something, whereas God’s perfections are inherent 
in Him? He answers that, according to the verse arrangement, we 
acknowledge God's perfections, but that in so doing this calls for 
our homage, not thanksgiving. Upon considering the various 
meanings of the Latin word, he cites authors such as Stephan (Der 
Priester am Altare) who holds that the clause signifies ““We pay 
Thee our homage’’; then concludes: (1) From the text-revision, 
in view of the formal and logical beauty of the Gloria (from 
Laudamus te on), we must consider Gratias agimus tibi not as 
thanksgiving but as giving homage. (2) From the different choral 
arrangements it follows that composers did not always understand 
fully the first grouping. 


a S. @. 


From the liturgical viewpoint the parochial Mass 
ts the Mass par excellence, the only one that should be 
celebrated on Sundays, if that were possible. The people 
very correctly call it High Mass, in order to distinguish 
it from the other Masses which are not thus solemnized. 
Why is it solemnized, if it is not because the parochial 
Mass is intended to reunite all the faithful of the parish 
in the parish church, so that they may assist in a body 
at the holy Sacrifice on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion—not in order to give God a personal and private 
worship, but to give Him the public worship which so- 
ciety owes Him in continual recognition of the supremity 
and kindness of its divine Author?>—-ABBE BAUTS. 
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WITH OUR The editors of the Liturgical Press take pride in 
READERS announcing the impending publication of a new 

work which, they believe, will prove of inestimable 
value to the furtherance of the Liturgical Revival efforts in 
English-speaking countries. Many priests and teachers in past years 
have expressed a wish for a series of graded religious texts based on 
liturgical principles. It was felt that the Liturgical Revival could 
not reach the masses of the faithful, if our Catholic youth in the 
grades and high schools were not given the proper instruction and 
guidance in living with the Church through her liturgy. 


It required much thought and labor to fill this gap and to 
compose a text that would answer the purpose. We believe that the 
new Christ-Life Series In Religion, which will make its first ap- 
pearance sometime in the spring, has a great mission in the move- 
ment to restore all things in Christ. Its authors are Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., and Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., of our Abbey, 
both prominent members of our liturgical staff, and the Dominican 
Sisters of Marywood College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The pub- 
lishing work is in the hands of the Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The series comprises eight books for use in the elementary 
schools and is intended to take the place of the ordinary catechism 
and bible history. That the series covers all the matter taught in 
grade schools and at the same time is composed in full accord with 
fundamental liturgical principles may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing titles of the eight books: God our Father; Jesus our Savior; 
The Story of God’s Love; A Child of God; The Redeeming Sac- 
rifice; The Kingdom of God; With Mother Church; Through 
Christ Our Lord. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The work has been four years in the making, and all possible 
care was expended upon producing texts that would be as com- 
plete and perfect as possible. Never before have the contents of 
catechism, bible history of the Old and New .Testament and the 
liturgy been so closely interwoven in one solid work as in the 
Christ-Life Series. Special efforts have also been made to select 
material suitable to the capacity of the several grades and to adapt 
the language to the abilities of the children for whom it is intended. 


Teachers of religion, with these texts in hand, will find it pos- 
sible to lead the children to the sources of the Living Waters which 
in the Church’s liturgy flow unto the sanctification of mankind; 
“Living in and with Christ’’ must be made the goal of all religious 
teaching in church, school and home. The Christ-Life Series is des- 
tined to become the compendium of all who desire to bring chil- 
dren into contact with Christ, and, as its title indicates, to form 
the Christ-life in them. 


We quote from the descriptive bulletin of the Series: ‘“The 
divine life which Christ came to give in abundance He wills to 
bestow with divine generosity on the little ones, the youngest mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body. It is His will that from the dawn of 
reason children should be helped, not only to know, but especially 
to live, their holy religion. Even while very young, children should 
be encouraged to live fully as Christians, sharing, according to 
their capacities, the rights and privileges which are theirs, as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. It is the will of Christ that 
His life and virtues should be reproduced in His members, and that 
these grow daily more and more in likeness to Him. In each of 
them He desired that that be accomplished which was said of Him, 
‘And the Child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom; and the 
grace of God was in Him’ (Luke 2, 40). 

“It is with this understanding of the nature and divine pur- 
pose of the Christian religion, and with an intense realization that 
this holy end of religion is accomplished through the liturgy of 
the Church that the Christ-Life Series in Religion has been pre- 
prepared.” 


A similar series for high school pupils is to follow later. 
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Announcement is hereby made by the staff of the Liturgical 
Press that several of the Fathers of our Abbey will be available 
for series of lectures on the liturgy to be given in convents and 
monasteries during the coming summer vacation. Superiors who 
desire to engage the services of these Fathers may apply to the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 





° 


A PONTIFICAL COMMUNICATION 


In a recent letter to Abbot Caronti of Parma, one of the fore- 
most apostles of the Liturgical Movement in Italy, the Holy 
Father, through His Eminence, Cardinal Pacelli, wrote as follows: 


“In the gift of the Daily Missal for the Faithful which your 
Lordship has humbly tendered to His Holiness, the Holy Father 
rejoices to see another tangible proof of the fervor with which you 
consecrate your sacerdotal energies to a field of labor, so valuable 
for the greater sanctification of souls. 


“The Sovereign Pontiff is greatly pleased with this work, 
intended as it is again to bring the piety of the faithful into con- 
tact with the holy liturgy and to render the official prayer of the 
Church familiar to them. He accordingly invokes the mystical dew 
upon the good seed so zealously planted, and, in presage of the 
most abundant divine favors, cordially sends you the Apostolic 
Blessing”’ 


Although the above document is addressed to the single per- 
son of Abbot Caronti, it does not lack general significance for all 
of us who are laboring for the ever closer approach of Catholics 
to the principal wellsprings of divine grace. For it once again tells 
of the heartfelt interest in and approval of the aims of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement on the part of our supreme shepherd here on earth; 
it very clearly restates, albeit in different words, the immortal 
phrase of the saintly Pope Pius X: “Active participation in the 
most holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church is the primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit.”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


Lent is a preparation for Easter. It is a tarrying under the 
shadow of the Cross in expectation of our glorious resurrection 
with our Savior. This Cross, consequently, is not a cross of failure 
and despair; on the contrary, it is the symbol of hope. Christ was 
exalted on the Cross in anticipation of His future resurrection and 
ascension. The Cross was not the end of His redemptive work on 
earth, but it was the stepping-stone to, the beginning of His and 
mankind's glorification. Hence, even on Good Friday itself, the 
Church lifts the veil of sorrow for us and for a brief moment we 
catch a glimpse of the joys of the Easter celebration. Hence, also, 
when after the finding of the holy Cross by St. Helena the Chris- 
tians began to represent the symbol of their salvation in mosaic, 
fresco and sculpture, they did not content themselves with a mere 
reproduction of the wooden Cross itself. The plain cross became 
the crux gemmata of the catacombs and the ancient basilicas. The 
modern Christian, too, taking up his cross of mortification during 
Lent, must not fix his eyes on Calvary alone, but he must see the 
glorious resurrection beyond. The cross, although it be heavy and 
burdensome, must nevertheless become a crux gemmata for him, a 
pledge of his resurrection to a new life with Christ on Easter morn. 





oO 


LITURGICAL A Sunday Missal in weekly installments is soon 
BRIEFS to be issued by the Catholic Truth Society of 

Oregon. Each edition, in booklet form, will con- 
tain the Ordinary and Proper of the Mass together with brief ex- 
planations. His Excellency Archbishop Howard, recommending 
the work, wrote to the clergy of the archdiocese: ‘‘No priest need 
be told what tremendous good will result if the people can be 
trained to follow the Mass verbatim Sunday after Sunday.”’ The 
fact that the C. T. S. of Oregon considers it opportune to com- 
mence this work at the present time, although The Leaflet Missal, 
published by Rev. Paul Bussard, St. Paul, Minn., a similar under- 
taking, has already entered its fifth year and is steadily increasing 
its list of subscribers, proves how vast the field is, and how the 
desire for intelligent and active participation in holy Mass has be- 
come very widespread among the faithful within the last few years. 
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In an article entitled ‘“The Year's Lay Record,’’ Rev. Gerald 
B. Donnelly, S.J., writes in the America of January 6: ‘‘Not to be 
forgotten in this hasty chronicle is the tremendous impetus en- 
joyed by the study club movement since last January. Omaha's 60 
new clubs, Des Moines’ 71, Springfield’s 80, Great Falls’ 400, the 
thousands of others established by parishes and organizations in 
nearly all the dioceses of the country—all of them seem to have 
chosen the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Social Encyclicals as the 
subjects for discussion—are sure proof of a tremendous popular 
awakening to the two vital features of Catholis Action.” 


Nearly 200 children of outlying districts are reached by the 
religious correspondence course of the Diocese of Wichita, Kan. 
This winter's course concerning the sacraments seeks moreover to 
correlate the lessons with instructions on the liturgy in general, 
prayer and the Bible. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Catholic Literature 
Congress, held at Denver, November 24 to 26, advocates radio 
talks, conferences and study clubs which will familiarize the laity 
with the liturgy of the Church as one of the chief means towards 
the revival of Catholic literature in the United States. The schools 
also are urged to augment this liturgical program by formal courses 
on the liturgy in the curricula of Catholic colleges and high schools. 
Approximately fifty liturgical publications, including all those of 
the Liturgical Press, formed part of the literature exhibit of the 
Congress. 


““Peregrinus Gasolinus’’ has returned. The Rev. Michael A. 
Chapman has acceded to the many requests of Acolyte readers and 
has resumed his delightful rubrical instructions in that publication. 


A lecture on liturgical music was delivered on January 17 in 
St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, Mass., by Rev. E. J. Burke. The 
St. Mary‘s Choir sang illustrative selections. The address was 
sponsored by St. Mary’s Alumnae. 


In an editorial of The Providence Visitor of November 17, 
attention was drawn to the choir of Woonsocket, R. I., organized 
last August, which limits itself to Gregorian chant and classic 
polyphony. Since the change to strictly liturgical music was ef- 
fected, attendance at High Mass has trebled. Special praise is due 
the energetic pastor, Rev. Thomas J. O’Connor, and the organist, 
Mr. T. J. Burke, for their successful efforts in spite of the handi- 
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cap they are laboring under: the lack of a parochial school in which 
boys could be more easily recruited and trained. 


The Rev. George J. Donnelly, chancellor of the St. Louis 
Archdiocese, in an address concerning “‘Catholic Homes’’ at the 
quarterly meeting of the Archdiocesan Holy Name Society, urged 
his listeners to live in harmony with the liturgical life of the 
Church. He recommended the Missal, not merely as the best pos- 
sible prayer-book for church, but also as a book that contains 
wonderful and inspiring prayers to be recited on various occasions 
in the Catholic home. 


The sessions of the Siena Club of Portland, Ore., are regu- 
larly begun with instructions on the Missal by Father Thompson. 


The principal address at the meeting of the Catholic City 
Federation, St. Paul, Minn., on January 7, was delivered by Mr. 
Robert Kuhl, who spoke on ‘“What the Liturgical Movement 
Means to a Layman.” 


In accordance with the wish of Cardinal Innitzer, archbishop 
of Vienna, a sung Mass is being broadcast every Sunday from 
some Viennese church. His Eminence further stipulated that, at 
least once a month, this is to be a plainsong Mass or “‘Betsing- 
messe.”’ P. Norbert Stenta of Klosterneuburg gives short explana- 
tions of the Sunday liturgy at each broadcast. 


The Abbey of Mont César, Belgium, has begun the publica- 
tion of a Leaflet Missal in French. Containing the complete text 
of each Sunday Mass together with appropriate explanations, the 
booklets are intended to facilitate the active participation of the 
faithful of Belgium and France in the liturgy of the Church. 


The seventeenth annual Liturgical Week for French-speaking 
Catholics will take place June 3 to 7 at Liége, Belgium. The gen- 
eral topic under discussion will be ‘‘Liturgy and the Eucharist.” 


The Most Rev. William Lee, bishop of Clifton, England, an- 
nounces in a pastoral letter that seventeen new Mass centers have 
been opened in his diocese within the past three years. 


The English Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen is 
making arrangements for an exhibition of liturgical art in the Ca- 
thedral Hall, Westminster, March 19 to 31. 
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“In England at present the two most important centers of 
liturgical life and art are Westminster Cathedral and Buckfast Ab- 
bey,’’ wrote Rev. J. P. Redmond in the Clergy Review recently. 
He admitted that there are others, but that these, so far, are the 
best known and the most frequented. The writer on liturgical arts 
and crafts pointed out, moreover, that ‘the Cathedral and Abbey 
are of first-rate value to the liturgical student in that they repre- 
sent two contrasting developments of art, that of the Eastern Em- 
pire and that of Medieval Western Europe, directed towards the 
same ends.” 





The Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, which has been car- 
rying instructions on the liturgy in each of its issues, announces 
that a liturgical question box is to be added to its pages as a regular 
feature. 


A permanent choir for the propagation of plainchant and the 
general development of Church music is to be formed by Fr. 
Willson, O.S.B., director of the Liverpool Archdiocesan School of 
Music. Courses will be given simultaneously at three different 
centres of the archdiocese.—T he Universe. 


A diocesan society for the advancement of the Liturgical 
Movement and of plainchant has been founded at Autun, France. 


At the Diocesan Congress of Church Music, Muenster, Ger- 
many, the principal speaker, Rev. Hubert Leiwering, lauded the 
progress that had been made during the past decade but at the 
same time stressed the necessity of a still greater sense of responsi- 
bility towards the objective sacredness of the liturgy on the part 
of composers. 


Mr. Hubert Rooney, in his concluding lecture on plainchant 
given at the Royal Irish Academy of Music in Dublin, declared 
that if instructors would teach the children to love plainchant, 
jazz would die a natural death. In plainsong, with its pure melodic 
line, Mr. Rooney sees the natural antidote to all inferior music of 
barbaric origin. 


The first congress of the chierichetti, altar-boys, of the Arch- 
diocese of Turin, took place on December 16. More than 400 boys 
were present. In the morning all participated in a Missa Recitata, 
while in the afternoon an address on the liturgy and the dignity 
and privilege of altar-boys was delivered to them by Dom Bruni. 
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A similar congress was held in Padua shortly before in which 
nearly 2000 servers took part. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Schuster, archbishop of Milan, in a 
letter recommending The Small Missal for the Young by Abbot 
Caronti writes in part: “‘May this little Missal be put into the 
hands of all, but especially of youthful students and of members 
of Catholic Action, who, precisely because they are consecrated to 
the service of Mother Church in a special manner, should be leaders 
among the Catholics, not only by their actions but also by their 
prayers and sacrifices in union with the Eucharistic Sacrifice of 
Christ.”’ 


A collection of pictures in Chinese style representing scenes 
from the Life of Christ and the liturgical year, to be used for the 
instruction of people in the Catholic religion, will be published 
soon by Rev. Leo Van Dyk, missionary of Ningsia, Mongolia.— 
The Register. 


The members of the Gregorian Chant Choir of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, have founded a Liturgical Society. At a meet- 
ing held on December 17 to discuss details of the new organization, 
a paper was read concerning the meaning and purpose of the liturgy. 


The new Russian church in Rome, on the Esquiline Hill, ad- 
joining St. Mary Major, has been restored and equipped for the 
celebration of the Russian Slavonic Rite. Adjoining the church is 
the College for Russian Seminarists which was built by the Pope 
and opened in 1929. 


Explaining the relation between the Liturgical Movement 
and Catholic Action, The Month of Auckland, New Zealand, re- 
marked in an editorial: ‘Both are of the utmost significance—the 
one, the lay apostolate by cooperation with the hierarchy in the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy in their widest sense; the 
other, the active participation of the laity ‘in the most sacred Mys- 
teries and in the public and solemn worship of the Church.’ ’’ The 
writer proceeded to point out that ‘‘the laity had ever a distinct 
part to perform in the Church’s liturgical worship”; and from the 
practice of the early Church, the teachings of the Fathers and the 
Councils, as well as from the Mass prayers, he demonstrated that 
the layman ‘“‘has the vested right of participation in the Christian 
Sacrifice, of sharing in the life and the priesthood of Christ Him- 
self.”” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





FROM A CLOSE OBSERVER 


To the Editor:—I have no important suggestion to make toward improv- 
ing OraTe Fratres. But I would be much interested in some articles on 
Religious Orders and the liturgy, especially those Orders whose liturgy 
differs from the Romon rite, such as the Carthusians, efc. 

If it can be done, more illustrated material would make your Re- 
view even more valuable and attractive. The cover designs are excellent. 
The Liturgical Movemient has greatly helped me in appreciating and par- 
ticipating in the Mass. I have encountered no special difficulties. 

Have enclosed for your information 2 program of sacred music re- 
cently presented in our episcopal city showing that our Ordinary is try- 
ing to improve the liturgical situation in our diocese. 

I have lived in different cities out here and attended various parishes. 
These parishes were new ones, relatively speaking, but they represented 
a well-to-do middle class of people. But the liturgical activity or interest 
manifested was regretably small. Missals a rarity, good prayerbooks al- 
most as scarce. In fact the people ‘‘attend” Mass, they “hear” Mass, but 
do not participate. Of course this state of affairs is widespread. It is as 
bad in my home in New Hampshire. The old folks had a great faith and 
the lack of Missals and liturgical life was not so serious, but the new 
generation (of which I am one), no longer possesses the old ruggedness 
of faith and it lacks piety as well as liturgical life. There are exceptions, 
ot course, but what I say here is all too true in general. 

It seems to me that schools must lay greater emphasis on liturgy, as 
Dr. Confrey has indicated in Ornate Fratres. The catechism should be 
taught as a living expression of faith in close connection with the lit- 
urgy, not—as I was taught it—in the same routine manner as we were 
taught Euclid’s theorems. But over and above school efforts, liturgical 
missions seem to be a necessity. Sermons in church should be oriented by 
the liturgy. It is not enough for churches to display the beauty and 
wealth of the liturgy; it must be properly understood by the people. 

I personally believe that the Liturgical Movement could be made 
into the most potent influence towards making America Catholic. The 
doctrine of the Mystical Body would have a great influence on the mod- 
ern mind. Consider the trend of college opinions towards religion. Har- 
vard men are attending Catholic churches for the noble symbolism and, 
as one of them expressed it, “for the show.” What they need to go along 
with their search for the true faith is to know what the symbolism means 
and the part the liturgy should play in an integral Catholic life. Oh! 
that every Catholic and even non-Catholic university student would read 
Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism! 
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I pray that the sons of St. Benedict will prosper in their undertak- 
ing for the restoration of the liturgy, and that in days to come it will 
not be necessary in our diocese to travel twenty miles out of the episcopal 
city in order to attend Vespers on a Sunday afternoon. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. L. B. 
East Orange, N. J. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—The timely suggestion of E. S. in the Dec. 2 issue of 
OraTE Fratres is very well made. The reference to the value of con- 
tinuity, which religious instruction based on the liturgy has, is quite 
basic. But it is very fortunate that we do not have a concordance of 
the Missal, especially at this particular stage of the Liturgical Movement. 
The necessity is not to fit the liturgy to the catechism but the catechism 
to the liturgy. It is the catechism that needs a concordance. After all 
nothing can be done with a book which has such artificial divisions as 
the Baltimore Catechism. The flood of printed criticism about it is 
evidence to the fact that educators realize that quite perfectly. To 
attempt to arrange liturgical texts in such a manner as to provide illustra- 
tive material for the questions in the Baltimore Catechism is a striking 
example of putting the cart before the horse. 


The Christ-Life Series, which is shortly to be published by Macmillan, 
and which has been under experimentation for the last four or five years, 
will be the first attempt to put these two things (liturgy and catechism) 
in their correct relation. It is to be a series of text-books for the grades 
and high school which bases its instruction on the genius and rythm of 
the liturgy. We must remember that the twentieth century is under the 
influence of scholasticism which by its very nature must analyse, separate, 
divide, and consider the truths of revelation from the point of view of 
the understanding chiefly, and that such precise ordering and meticulous 
division is contrary to the nature of the liturgy which above all things 
has a living unity. 

It is to be confidently hoped that the future development of religious 
instruction on the basis of the liturgy will not only produce continuity 
but also bridge that yawning abyss which now exists between the knowl- 
edge of religion and its practice. The proposed concordance would with- 
out doubt prove of great value in the meanwhile, but its existence 
might also serve to postpone the more perfect development. 


Yours sincerely, 


Maria Laach, Germany PauL BussarD 
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AN APPEAL TO THE READERS 
To the Editor:—I will be grateful to you if you will kindly ask one 
of the subscribers of your magazine to direct his copy to me after he is 
finished with it. I would have subscribed myself, but financial conditions 
make it absolutely impossible for me to do so. Please be kind enough 
to grant this request to a poor Indian seminarist. 
Gratefully in Christ, 
St. Joseph’s Apostolic Seminary JoHN CHIRAMAL 
Always P. O., South India 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AIDS TO CATHOLIC ACTION. A Series of Brief Discussions Planned to 
Promote the Proper Understanding of and Active Participation in the 
Catholic Action Apostolate. National Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1933. 92 pp. Paper. 
Price, $.25; sets of five, $1.00. 

In recent years the study club movement has been making ex- 
tremely rapid strides in Catholic circles of our country. Outlines con- 
cerned with a variety of subjects have already appeared and their number 
is steadily increasing. It would be difficult to imagine a more efficient 
means of arousing the Catholic consciousness of the faithful than through 
group study of the Church in her doctrines, prayer and action. 

The reigning Pontiff has sounded the call to Catholic Action. It 
is his most ardent desire that the laity become more practically aware 
of their exalted dignity as well as of their serious obligations and re- 
sponsibilities in Christ’s Mystical Body; he wishes them to participate 
actively in the work of that Body. 

Aids to Catholic Action presents a series of eight discussions on 
topics related to Catholic Action, primarily intended, evidently, for use 
in study clubs. They are clearly divided and well developed; a set of 
questions and a select bibliography is appended to each. 

After perusing the booklet it was somewhat disappointing to dis- 
cover that no separate chapter had been devoted to a discussion of the 
liturgy. Since it is the very life of the Church, the furtherance of the 
Liturgical Revival most assuredly must occupy a prominent place in the 
program of Catholic Action, which is, after all, only the manifestation 
of the Church’s life. If a basic understanding of the liturgy is wanting, 
external action must perforce remain sterile. It must be informed with 
a principle of life, a soul, and that soul the liturgy supplies. To lead 
men back to solid religion, to replace the noxious individualism in prayer 
and action of our day with the true conception of Christian solidarity— 
what better means for the purpose than the liturgy? It would be ex- 
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tremely gratifying if in further editions of the booklet a chapter were 
added concerning “The Social Aspects of the Liturgy,” treating the sub- 
ject in a very fundamental manner. 

The critisism that has been offered does not mean to imply that 
the liturgy has been passed over in complete silence; several references to 
the Liturgical Movement are found in the pages of the booklet. 


G. J. R. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO'S WHO. 1934-1935. With a Com- 
plete Geographical Index. Preface by George Hermann Derry, K.C.S.G., 
Ph.D., LL.D. Walter Romig and Company, 10457 Gratiot Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. xv-514 pp. Cloth, $3.75 postpaid. 

A gigantic amount of painstaking labor necessarily goes into the 
compilation and edition of a Who’s Who. The task in the case of a 
Catholic Who’s Who becomes doubly difficult because of the debatable 
basis of selection. Should prominence and success in the professional, 
civic, social and financial world, i. ¢., in secular matters, be the deciding 
factor or should leadership in things Catholic be made at least a neces- 
sary requisite for nomination? The editors of the present volume seem 
to have chosen the former course. 

Their frank admission of defects and solicitation of names for the 
next edition make any public enumeration of errors and lacunae (of 
which there are not a few) rather pointless. Imperfections are scarcely 
avoidable in a work of this kind, and especially so since this is the first 
Catholic Who’s Who to be attempted since 1911. Hence, since the use- 
fulness of an undertaking of this kind is above question, it devolves upon 
the Catholic conscience to see to it that the collaboration invited be 
forthcoming, so that the next edition—the editors plan to revise and 
reissue the book biennially if its sale enables them to do so—will be as 
truly representative and up-to-date as is at all possible. 

Over 6000 life sketches of American Catholics are contained in the 
present volume. The Geographical Index of names added at the end 
enhances its value considerably. We sincerely recommend it to all. 
Catholic schools of higher education in particular would do well to 
procure a copy. 

G. L. D. 


ERASMUS. By Christopher Hollis. The Bruce Publishing Company. 524-544 
N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 1933. x-324 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 
From a brilliant pupil of a brilliant master one is justified in de- 

manding brilliant work. Accordingly, one begins a book written by a 

Christopher Hollis of the school of an Hilaire Belloc with high anti- 

cipations of excellence. Erasmus does not disappoint one. Hollis therein 

outdoes himself as a stimulating writer, and that is saying very much 
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indeed. His portrayal of Erasmus should suffice to dull in a considerable 
measure the halo which friends of the Reformation, who claim him a 
their spiritual progenitor, have often given him. Basing his conclusions 
primarily on Erasmus’ personal correspondence—always the most reveal. 
ing writings—the author shows us a man so thoroughly in love with him- 
self that he possesses as a consequence all traits that make a man most 
despicable: pride, selfishness, greediness, ungratefulness, insincerity, faith- 
lessness to friends, etc. Only towards the last years of his life does his 
character become less odious. 

However, if this picture of Erasmus be a true one, it remains a 
mystery how he could continue to enjoy the sincere admiration and 
friendship of the noble Thomas More until the very end, especially since 
the latter had enough contact with Erasmus to acquaint himself with his 
true nature. Hence the suspicion arises that Hollis exaggerates the faults 
and minimizes the good qualities of his subject. This suspicion is strength- 
ened by a second perusal of the work: a sinister interpretation is given to 
any and all of Erasmus’ actions and words. Nevertheless, enough evidence 
is brought forth to prove conclusively that Erasmus, notwithstanding 
his brilliant intellectual endowments and achievements, was anything but 
of a truly heroic mold. 

The author’s prime intention is not so much to evaluate Erasmus 
the scholar, but to present Erasmus the man and his relations to con- 
temporary persons and events, in particular, to Luther and the Protestant 
Reformation. He comes to the conclusion that “intellectually Erasmus 
was not the forerunner of Luther,” but rather of Rabelais. “Only in 
the sense in which all revolt is necessarily an invitation to further revolt” 
is it true that “Erasmus laid the egg which Luther hatched” (p. 263). 


Whether one agrees entirely with the author’s views or not, the book 
is at all events thought-provoking. The hours devoted to it will be profit- 
ably and at the same time pleasantly spent. However, because of the 
author’s exceeding frankness in treating of an age in which vulgarity in 
speech and writing was not exceptional, the book is not to be recom- 
mended indiscriminately to all. 


G. L. D. 


DAS JAHR DES HEILES. Klosterneuburger Liturgiekalender fiir immerwah- 
renden Gebrauch. By Pius Parsch. Eleventh Edition. Vol. I. Weihnachts- 
teil. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria. 1933. 
488 pp. Cloth. Price, 5 S. 
To a considerable number of American readers Dr. Parsch’s admirable 
Das Jabr des Heiles no longer needs any introduction. Eleven years ago 
the ardent and indefatigable apostle of the Liturgical Revival began 
publishing his guide for the liturgical year as a modest, one-volume 
affair. From the very beginning it received a warm welcome, so that 
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as time passed the author made bold to add to its bulk; soon the annual 
edition appeared in two volumes, always, however, strictly accommodated 
to the respective year. Quite recently, in response to the request of many 
readers, Father Parsch decided to issue a perpetual guide in three volumes. 
Since its inception, over 120,000 copies of the work have been broadcast 
over all the world. 

Das Jahr des Heiles fills a need that has not yet been satisfied in the 
English tongue. Written in simple German, it brings with it a wealth 
of liturgical lore and a profound comprehension of the Church’s life and 
mysteries. Whoever has been following the liturgical cycle for several 
years with this handbook as guide will readily agree that it has opened up 
vistas for him of which he never would have dreamed otherwise, even 
had he religiously followed the liturgical books, strictly so called. The 
work offers not merely an explanation of the feast or mystery com- 
memorated, but also shows the progress and relations of the various sea- 
sons, presents appropriate Scriptural and Patristic readings, and upon 
occasion enters upon symbolic expositions. A practical resumption of 
liturgical customs of past centuries is advocated. Its aim is to sound a 
recall to objective modes of piety and to create an attitude of life 
dominated by and permeated with the liturgy (léturgische Lebens- 
gestaltung). 

The first volume, here under consideration, confines itself to the 
Christmas cycle, beginning with the First Sunday of Advent and ending 
with the Feast of the Purification. It does not differ substantially from 
the preceding edition, although a considerable amount of matter (almost 
forty pages) has been added. The thirty-two plates, which hitherto had 
been distributed throughout the volume, have been gathered together at 
the end of the book; perhaps this change has not been an improvement. 
Numerous illustrations, most of them symbolic, constitute an added 
attraction. Das Jahr des Heiles is a work that merits unreserved recom- 
mendation. 

To forestall any difficulty the laity may experience in finding the 
readings for the various days, owing to the variations between the tem- 
poral and sanctoral cycles of the liturgical year, Dr. Parsch publishes 
an annual directory for Das Jahr des Heiles. 

G. J. R- 


THE MIDNIGHT MASS. Poems and Translations by Winfred Douglas. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1933. Cloth, 82 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

It is commonplace to say that this or that book anticipates a wide- 
spread demand. If in this case there is but little demand, the fault lies 
not so much with the author as with the public, for the popular taste 
in religious art, vitiated by sentimentalism and pink and pasty-white 
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plaster baroque, will hardly appreciate the full-bodied flavor of anything 
as substantial as Canon Douglas’ poems. As long ts ‘Twas the Night 
Before Christmas drowns out the Adeste Fideles, and the cult of Santa 
Claus displaces the cult of the Christchild, the author of The Midnight® 
Mass will have to console himself with a “fit audience but few.” 

For subject matter the liturgical seasons have supplied their abundant 
riches. Christmas, Easter, and Advent are the inspiration for earnest and 
deeply-felt poems, warmed by the evident ardor of the poet. With these 
there is a cycle of nature poems that bespeak keen and appreciative ob- 
servation, and insist always that we recognize and thank the Creator of! 
nature. The second half of the book is devoted entirely to translations— 
a few of Catalan religious lyrics, the rest of Latin hymns of the Breviary, 
The latter, while adhering closely to the matter and meter of the originals) 
move easily, surely, and melodically. 

In all these poems the author has succeeded in capturing som 
of the charm that distinguishes Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan. Ak 
though he lacks their spontaneity and the lucid simplicity that moveg 
swiftly to an end he is fervent without becoming sentimental. and dis# 
plays an art which is the expression of a personality highly sensitive t¢ 


color, music, and form. 
Cc. HL D. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.: The 
Blood of Christ in Christian Latin Literature Before the Year 1000. By 
Rev. Joseph Henry Rohling, C.PP.S., S.T.L. 1932. xv-158 pp. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: A Com- 
pendium of Theology. Vol. IV. By Very Rev. J. Berthier. Authorized 
Translation from the Fifth French Edition by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, 
M.A., Ph.D., 1934. 378 pp. Cloth, $2.75. Der Klassische Katholizismus. 
Von Abt Ansgar Vonier, O.S.B. 1933. xv-236 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE INSTITUTE OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES, St. Michael’s College, Toron- 
to, Canada: The Prince of This World. By Raissa Maritain. Done into 
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